412                            Citrus Fruits
though China is usually regarded as its native home. It
occurs in nearly all tropical and semi-tropical countries on a
large number of plants, but is especially a pest on citrus
trees. Unlike the black scale, it does not produce honey-
dew. The injury to the tree is due either to the loss of sap
or to the poisonous effects upon the cells of the tissues
attacked. While the black scale is never known to kill
a tree upon which it is feeding, the red scale quite commonly
affects its host plant very seriously if not fatally. It also
settles upon the fruit, marring its appearance and market
qualities. The life history differs from that of the black
scale in the fact that the mature female does not produce
eggs but gives birth to living young. These young scales
are minute, but may be observed from June to September or
later as yellowish mites crawling on the leaves, stems, or
fruit. They do not migrate far from the parent scale unless
the food supply is scarce or the feeding surface dry and hard,
in which case they may travel several feet. The scaly cover-
ing which the young insect begins to form over itself as soon
as it is settled is simply for protection, and is not a part of
the body, as in the case of the half grown black scale. It
consists of a mass of light cottony threads secreted by the
young scale; later this is enlarged by the two cast-off skins
of the growing larvae. Under this protection, they con-
tinue to feed until mature, which requires from two and a half
to three and a half months.. The mature female scale is
reddish in, outward appearance and about the size of the
head of an ordinary pin. The mature male scale is smaller
and more elongated than the female. The male sheds its
skin four times and emerges as a winged insect in from one
and a half to two months.
Although each female produces but from forty to eighty
young, the fact that in southern California there are four